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FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS 


Theatre Membership 5/- per year 


Announcement of Productions of the 


ARTS THEATRE 


appear regularly in the Daily Telegraph, 
Evening Standard, Evening News, Star 
Sunday Times and Observer 


ARTS THEATRE 


GREAT NEWPORT ST. W.C.2 (TEM. 3334) 








HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Twice Nightly at 6.15 
FOLIES BERGERE REVUE 
Must Terminate Saturday 9th February to make way 
for the Great British Musical 


‘sBET YOUR LIFE” 
LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 


From 4th February— 
Evgs 7.0 Mats Tues, Weds, Thurs, Sats 2.30 
HUMPTY DUMPTY 
NORMAN EVANS TERRY-THOMAS 
NOELE GORDON BETTY JUMEL 
Hammond's Birds, John & Rene Arnaut, etc 


PRINCE OF WALES ~ (Whi. 8681) 
Twice Nightly at 6.15 & 8.45 The All Laughter 
Musical transferred from the London Palladium 


THE PEEP SHOW 
with THE THREE WIERE BROS. & Big Supporting Co 











SADLER’S WELLS 
London, EC! 


George Chamberlain 





Rosebery Avenue 


Licensee 


Evenings at 7 p.m. 


Matinees : 2.30 p.m. 


The Governors of Sadler’s Wells in association 
with the Arts Council of Great Britain present 


SADLER’S WELLS OPERA 
1951-1952 SEASON 


Details of repertoire can be obtained at the Box Office 











LEONTS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
Tables Reserved Sundays 
12.30—11 p.m. 6.30—10 p.m. 


“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant” 
EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST., LONDON WI 
TELEPHONE-GERRARD 4809 
LEONI RECOMMENDS 
QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street Proprs. Bruno & Gino 





H. M. TENNENT Ltd 
(For times of performances see Announcements in the Fress) 


ALDWYCH 
JOHN MILLS in 


FIGURE OF FUN 


A New Comedy by Andre Roussin 
Adapted by Arthur Macrae 


APOLLO 


George & Alfred Black & H. M. Tennent Ltd 
present 


SEAGULLS OVER SORRENTO 


by Hugh Hastings 





THE LITTLE HUT 


A light comedy by Andre Roussin 
Adapted by Nancy Mitford 


SAVOY 
GLADYS COOPER 
JUDY CAMPBELL and ANGELA BADDELEY 
RELATIVE VALUES 


A Light Comedy by Noel Coward 








TENNENT PRODUCT IONS LTD 


DUCHESS 
MARGARET JOHNSTON in 


SUMMER AND SMOKE 


by Tennessee Williams 


GLOBE 


THE LYRIC REVUE 





HAYMARKET 


WATERS OF THE MOON 
A New Comedy by N. C. Hunter 
NEW By arrangement with Bronson Albery 
YVONNE ARNAUD JOYCE REDMAN in 


COLOMBE 


A Comedy by Jean Anouilh Adapted by Denis Cannan 


PHOENIX 


JOHN GIELGUD DIANA WYNYARD 
PAUL SCOFIELD 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 


by William Shakespeare 





LYRIC, Hammersmith 


FREDERICK VALK THORA HIRD 


in 


THE SAME SKY 


by Yvonne Mitchell 











Wherever smoking is permittd—ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 











THEATRE BOOK CLUB 


PITLOCHRY 


| FESTIVAL THEATRE 


The best books on 
the theatre at a 
half to a third of 





normal price. Mem- 
A bers buy outstand- 
ing books published from 25s. to 
12s. 6d. for only 7s. 6d. 


March choice: BLOOD AND 


THUNDER, by M. Willson Disher, 

with 84 illustrations. Mid-Victorian 

ee and its origins. Published at 
s. 


May choice: FONTEYN, by William 
Chappell, with 40 exclusive photo- 


graphs by Cecil Beaton. Published at 
s. 


July choice: To be announced. 


Each alternate month members 
receive the Club’s special edition of 
an outstanding theatrical book. These 
are all unabridged, contain the original 
illustrations, are printed in clear 
modern type and beautifully bound. 
It costs nothing to join. There are 


no membership fees. You need send 
no money till you get your first book. 


Members have the privilege of 
buying past selections in stock at the 
specia! Club price. 


‘I have nothing but praise for the 
excellent choice in books and for their 
appearance,” is the latest tribute (we 
have had hundreds) from Miss H. M. 
Carmichael of Huddersfield. 


Fill in this Form Now ! 


To THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
48 OLD BAILEY, E.C.4 


Please enrol me as a member of the Theatre 
Book Club. I agree to purchase six books chosen 
by the Club at the special price of 7s. 6d. 
each, plus 6d. for postage and packing. I 
agree to continue my membership thereafter, 
but in the event of my wishing to cancel at 
any time after 12 months (6 books) I undertake 
to give four months’ notice in writing. 
I enclose £2 5s. for one year’s subscription 
(6 books). $6.50 for U.S.A. 
I enclose £1 3s. 6d. for six months’ 
subscription (3 books) 
I will pay on receipt of book 
Delete whichever does not apply 


NAME . 
State Mr., 


ADDRESS 














Mrs. or Miss BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE 


SIGNATURE 


Overseas members must remit at least £1 3s. 6d. 
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Directed by JOHN STEWART 


“Highlight of our visit to Britain’’ 
—American Tourist 


SECOND SEASON 

17th May to 27th September 1952 

— Weekly Repertoire of Six Plays — 
TOBIAS AND THE ANGEL DEVORGOIL 
James Bridie 
DOUBLE REDOUBLED 
Ben van Eysselsteijn 
THE WITCH TOO TRUE TO BE GOOD 
Wiers Jenssen-Masefield Bernard Shaw 

The Plays Produced by Andrew Leigh and 

James Hume 


J. M. Barrie 





| 
Special Attraction!—Six Thursday Afternoon | | 


Concerts—Scottish National Orchestra, BBC 
Scottish Orchestra, Kirkintilloch Junior Choir, 
Glasgow Phoenix Choir 





ADVANCE BOOKING— From 7th April at Theatre 


also Dundee and Edinburgh (Methven Simpson) 
Glasgow and Perth (Paterson's) 


COMPLETE BROCHURE ON APPLICATION 


% SCOTLAND’S + 


THEATRE in the HILLS 


19352 


Sir Walter Scot | 
DEAR BRUTUS | 

















You can order through your bookseller if he 
is a member of Associated Booksellers. 


PARKER STREET 


ELEVENTH EDITION 


Who’s Who 
the Theatre 














Edited by John Parker 


With every edition of this great references 
work its usefulness and fascination for 
theatre-lovers increases. The 11th Edition 
gives over 3,000 accurate biographies of 
the leading actors, actresses, managers 
authors, composers, scenic artists, design 
ers, etc., and in addition an obituary list 
containing over 5,000 names. Besides all 
the usual features, it includes an extensive 
list of theatrical autobiographies, biograph 
ies and reminiscenses. Over 2,000 pages 


price £4 net 


No praise can be tco high for this outstand 
ing work of reference, unfailing in its 
accuracy and usefulness.''"—Theatre World 


FROM BOOKSELLERS PUBLISHED BY 


PITMAN 


KINGSWAY 


LONDON WC2 








All eyes are on 


S. LEICHNER “FLATTER-BASE” 


the brilliant new make-up in the intriguing “ Flatter- Pack” 


Leichner *Flatter-Base”’ is a featherlight foundation which hides blemishes 
and gives a lovely skin surface. It is easily and simply applied, keeps the 
skin in perfect condition, remains unchanged for hours — saves constant 
“retouching”. It is ideal for sensitive skins. In two shades: Blonde and 


Brunctte ; 5/- each. 


EICHNER 


FINE COSMETICS 


These are the Powders, Rouges, Lipsticks, Eyeshadows 
and all the Creams which will make you look lovelier. 








THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
TO THE PROFESSIONAL 
AND AMATEUR THEATRE 


MORRIS ANGEL & SON LTD 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


PERIOD COSTUMES AND 
MODERN CLOTHES FOR 
LADIES OR GENTLEMEN 





TEMPLE BAR 8694 
THEATRIDIO, LONDON 
117-119 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Over the Footlights 


NOTHER interesting season of thirty-three weeks is 

planned for  Stratford-upon-Avon, with Ralph 
Richardson, Margaret Leighton and Mary Ellis leading 
the company. The season will open on 13th March with 
Coriolanus, produced by Glen Byam Shaw with decor 
by Motley. 


On 25th March will come a_ revival of Michael 
Benthall’s production of The Tempest with decor by 
Loudon Sainthill, one of last season’s biggest triumphs. 
As You Like It will be added to the repertory on 29th 
April, produced by Glen Byam Shaw with decor by 
Motley. John Gielgud’s production of Macbeth will 
follow on 10th June with costumes by Kenneth Rowell 
and the scenery designed by Mr. Gielgud himself with 
Michael Northen. The final play of the season, Volpone, 
by Ben Jonson, will be produced by George Devine and 
opens on 1Sth July. 


Ralph Richardson will appear as Prospero in The 
Tempest, Macbeth and Volpone, none of which he has 
played previously. Margaret Leighton is cast in two 
parts she has never played before: Ariel in The Tempest 
and Lady Macbeth; she will also play her favourite réle 
of Rosalind in As You Like It. 


Anthony Quayle will play Coriolanus, Touchstone in 
As You Like It, and Mosca in Volpone. Mary Ellis is 
cast as Volumnia in Coriolanus. An interesting addition 
to the company is Michael Hordern, who, following his 
successes at the Arts Theatre, London, and after making 
a number of films, is cast in a line of very strong parts 
indeed: Menenius Agrippa in Coriolanus, Caliban in The 
Tempest and Jaques in As You Like It. 
FS: 








PERIOD 


MODERN 
JEWELLERY 
FOR HIRE 








ADD PERFECTION OF DETAIL TO YOUR PRODUCTION | 


and ——— CONSULT THE THEATRICAL JEWELLERS- 


Robert White ¢> Sons 


ARMOUR 
FOR HIRE 


ae 
57/59 Neal Street, Shaftesbury Avenue W.C.2 and 


Telephone : Temple Bar 8237 EMBROIDERY 














New Shows 


— 

** Colombe ""—New, 13th December | 
(See pages 9-16). } 

* Riquet With the Tuft’’—Players, |8th | 
December 

**Let’s Make An Opera "—Lyric, Hammer | 
smith 24th December 

“Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs "— 
St. James's, 20th December 

“A Midsummer Night’s Dream "'—Old Vic 
26th December 

“Puss in Red Riding Breeches "—Water 
gate, 26th December. 

“The Merchant of Yonkers *—Embassy, 
26th December 

** Thieves’ Carnival "—Arts, 2nd° January 

“In Search of Yesterday "—New Lindsey, 
8th January 

‘““Much Ado About 
Sth January 


| 


Nothing ''—Phcenix, 





“ Riquet with the Tuft ” (Players) 


ERE half-seriously, perhaps more than 

half, we rise from our chairs to toast a 
Queen who has been dead for fifty years. Of 
all theatre cults, this of the Victorian Music 
Hall is the healthiest and the gayest. For 
some, perhaps, it is healthy to a fault—the 
fault of over-heartiness. If not naturally a 


hardy type, one enters either alcoholically 
primed or grimly determined to avoid the 
Chairman’s eye. But once past the period of 
galvanised gaiety we bask in the luxury of 


a genuine Victorian pantomime, presented 
with admirable artistry and occasional split- 
second pauses and eye-lifts to acknowledge 
the change of fashion with the passing of 
time. 

That King of Heralds and Pantomimists, 
J. R. Blanché, wrote enough to keep the 
Players occupied for many years. Their 
present choice, Riguet with the Tuft, is the 
story of Beauty and the Beast. Beauty being 
a taking little silly and the Beast a melan- 
choly victim of random magic wielded by a 
mischievous fairy. Riquet has a beautiful 
voice and sentiments to match and he 
awakens the mind of Princess Allfair to 
graver inclinations. In return, of course, 
her love causes him to shed his hideous 
mask. 


Miss Daphne Anderson, with crinkled 
smiles, pert speeches and sweet singing. 
made Princess Allfair a heroine of unusual 
interest, and Riquet’s sentimental appeal 
was heightened by the excellent voice of Mr. 
Stephen Blake. Miss Hattie Jacques and 
Miss Joan Sterndale Bennett were respon- 
sible for the adaptation and they fittingly 
discharged supervisory duties, Fairy fashion, 
within the play. Mr. R. Woolley’s scenery 


Reviewed 


was itself a pleasure to the eyes and very fit. 
In addition, there was a Harlequinade. All 
this was just what we wanted and we must 
thank the producer, Mr. Don Gemmell. 
heartily for a Christmas treat of exceptional 
quality. H.G.M. 


* A Midsummer Night’s Dream ” 
YRONE Guthrie tried a new approach 
4 to a Midsummer Night's Dream and it 
was proved how delicately poised is the line 
between enchantment and matter-of-fact- 
ness. Having chosen the play as a Christmas 
offering at the Old Vic there seemed no 
reason why the famous Mendelssohn score 
should not be used, together with every 
device to enhance the fairy-like quality of 
the piece. However Mr. Guthrie’s courage 
is always to be admired and remembering 
his magnificent production of Tamburlaine, 
it seems ungrateful to be too disappointed. 

In the over-realistic setting the company 
do their best to entertain if not to entrance 
with fairy magic, and Irene Worth particu- 
larly, once more comes to the fore with a 
deliciously amusing Helena, thus giving a 
minor réle an unusual significance. Paul 
Rogers (bereft of the traditional ass’s head) 
is a likeable Bottom; Kenneth Griffiths’ 
Oberon is pleasantly sinister and Jill Balcon 
an attractive Titania. Puck is plaved with 
freshness by young Terry Wale. 

Cedric Thorpe is responsible for the 
music, which is by no means obtrusive, and 
Tania Moiseiwitsch has provided the settings 
and costumes, which are more appealing for 
the laity than for the fairy population. 


“Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs ” 


(St. James's) 


MOST pleasing feature of Walt 
Disney's Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs was the music by Frank Churchill, 
who has done to Grimm's story what 
Mendelssohn did to A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, put every producer in the position 
of having to choose between doing the play 
his way or an inferior way for the sake of 
originality. This probably accounts for the 
choice of the Disney version on this occa- 
sion. The music is much enjoyed, but a 
drawback to a stage version of a film, which 
this production makes manifest. is the 
frequent scene-changes which force down 
the front curtain every few minutes. 





John Gielgud 


A characteristic study of John Gielgud who is now 
delighting London audiences as Benedick in his own 
production of *“* Much Ado Atout Nothing” (orgin- 
ally seen at Stratford), which followed ** The Winter's 
Tale” at the Phoenix on 11th January. Diana 
Wynyard again ‘appears as Beatrice with Lewis Casson 
as Leonato. Paul Scofield has joined the company 
to play Don Pedro. 


(Portrait by Dorothy Wilding) 





The title exactly covered the attraction. 
Kay Osborne was a suitable appealing 
Snow White, with a pleasant singing voice. 
The seven dwarfs gave a spirited and 
imaginative performance that was greatly 
enjoyed. Each one infused character into 
the representation to an astonishing degree. 
Doc (Mickey Chapman), Grumpy (George 
Whitaker) and Dopey (Johnnie Bennett) had 
the best opportunities but all were good and 
the total effect was, of course, more than 
the sum of seven individual contributions. 
These eight characters were pleasantly 


supported by a baby bear and other furry 
animals, all the usual fairy story person- 
ages and a flying ballet. 


H.G.M. 


“ Puss in Red Riding Breeches ” 
(Watergate) 


HIS Christmas offering, Puss in Red 

Riding Breeches by Julian More, with 
music by Geoffrey Beaumont, was a bur- 
lesque pantomime with, as it seemed, the 
middle left out. The Interval came at the 
end of a promising opening and the second 
half gave the feeling that the party was 
nearly over. Only Dennis Wood's Prince 
Bigger, in song and dance as the Bold 
Impressario, made us glad we stayed. 

In the first half, Pamela Trevers let us 
into the secret of her new job as private 
secretary, perhaps typist, to an important 
Managing D.; Antony Kearey and Angus 
Mackay showed that the true nature of A.A. 
men is just what their engaging exterior 
indicates; Eric Berry, outstanding as a well- 
beloved and strenuously successful actress 
who has achieved Dameship, was as funny 
as can be this side of libel; Angela Lee, 
Celia Helder and Margaret Chisholm 
brought some of the horror of Modern Art 
to a clever portrayal of Three Uglee Sisters; 
Gabrielle Brune was a handsome Prince of 
sophisticated story; and Estelle Brody 
added the quality of intimacy to fairyhood. 

Throughout Julian Dale worked like a 
Trojan and an artist at the pianoforte. 

H.G.M. 


“ The Merchant of Yonkers ” (Embassy) 

HIS farce, being by Thornton Wilder, 

has marks of distinction but it is his 
least distinguished work seen in this country. 
It may be that the soliloquy has been out 
of fashion long enough to appear very 
smart. In this farce, each of the principal 
characters in the course of the evening 
chooses a quiet moment when alone on the 
stage to advance to the footlights and give 
a philosophical pep-talk to the audience. 
Yet these moments in the present produc- 
tion were always successful. A trained actor 
asks for nothing more to his taste and, 
expecting this treatment from this author, 
we took it without strain. 

The action itself was the kind of thing 
Pinero did better. Andre van Gyseghem, 
who produced, had managed to keep it 
lively, but only just. It seemed a little 
subdued for the kind of thing it was, with 
Alfie Bass hiding under a table and subse- 
quently being dressed up as a girl. 

Jessie Evans, as a gay little milliner 
determined to make the most of a night out, 
played with splendid, verve and Esme 
Cannon, as her timid assistant, gave con- 
trast and support. Raymond Lovell played 
the merchant of the title, a bumptious type 
who was left to himself for long periods, 
and Sophie Stewart acted the match-maker 
who secures him for herself at the end. 
Henrietta Watson made a welcome last act 
appearance as an inconsequent old lady 











Deler Fi nels 


appears as Papa in ‘“‘ The Happy Time,” the New 
York comedy about a French-Canadian family living 
in Ottawa im the 1920's, which Laurence Olivier 
presented at the St. James's on 30th January. Ronald 
Squire, George Devine (who also produces), Rachel 
Kempson, Genevieve Page, Peter Dynley and Master 
Andrew Ray are other principa's in the cast. 





Robert 


with a kind heart for young love. 
Eddison and Martin Miller supplied much 
of the humour, which was aided now and 


again with a dash of song. Mary Purvis’s 
settings pleasantly placed the story in the 
long ago. H.G.M. 


“ Thieves Carnival ” (Arts) 


HIS translation of Anouilh’s Le Bal des 
Voleurs by Lucienne Hill is a very 
light-hearted and whimsical affair, set in a 
small watering-place at the beginning of the 
century and filled with symbolic nursemaids, 
old gentlemen, bored matrons, idlers, love- 
sick maidens, financiers, pick-pockets and 
police. All are more or less stylised and 
move to the pipe music of a visible Pan. 
The bored matron, to assuage her bore- 
dom, invites three petty thieves to stay with 
her. When Scene Two opens, they have 
been three days at Lady Hurf's and two of 
them ask for nothing better than soft beds 
and free drinks, but the youngest wants to 
rob the house and go. He has fallen in 
love with Lady Hurf’s younger niece, who is 
hopelessly in love with him, and he deems 
the situation impossible. 


But the plot is the merest literary squiggle 
and the lines are quite witless. What makes 
the entertainment, which was much enjoyed 
on the second night, are the antics of the 
performers. The dances were arranged by 
Harold Turner and were performed by Sara 
Luzita, as a stylised nursemaid, and by 
Derek Rosen and Derek Westlake, as two 
remarkably stylised gendarmes. 

Roy Rich produced, but lightness of touch 
is difficult to add in production and, with 
the small parts always on their toes, the 
speakers mostly appeared heavy and 
awkward. Notable exceptions to this, were 
Wyndham Goldie as a frail old gentleman, 
Maxine Audley as a sad lady for whom life 
has been emptied, and Elizabeth Henson as 
a young girl romantically preparing to elope 
with a thief. John Laurie was lightly 
amusing as the senior thief. Harold Lang 
was funny but out of key as the second 
thief. Robin Bailey played the beloved 
thief in a rather musical comedy hero 
fashion. 

This must be an early work, written 
before M. Anouilh’s pessimism blossomed 
fully, for its mesage was that love, regard- 
less of suitability, alone matters; one should 
give way to it, because it is rare and tran- 
sient. With its messages and its whimsies, 
it was very like Barrie, but the sentiment 
was administered as a powder instead of as 
a syrup. H.G.M. 


“In Search of Yesterday ” 
(New Lindsey) 
IKE Pirandello’s As You Desire Me, 
Edgar Miranda’s In Search of Yester- 
day deals with a struggle to revive lost 
identity, but in this case it is the husband 
instead of the wife who has to be found and 
restored to former ties. Beatrix Thomson, 
who must be felicitated on her recovery 
from six years’ illness, fully revealed the 
pitiful case of Gilda Phillimore whose love 
for a husband posted as missing enabled 
her to identify a hospital patient whose 
appearance had been changed and who was 
suffering from amnesia, take him home, 
evade, affront and opvose another claimant 
and often to behave in a, to us, suspicious 
manner. Dust was flung in our eyes. or else 
the author was divided in his aim. The first 
two curtain-lines punched home the impor- 
tance of Mr. Phillimore’s will, but at the 
last curtain only rose leaves and restored 
love counted. 
The later claimant to the husband, played 
by Emma Treckman, seemed more sensible 
but she was handicapped by an unbecoming 





costume. The bone of contention over 
which these women fought was played by 
Andrew Osborn with much sensitivity but 
the kind of man the author (a South Ameri- 
can) described—a successful London stock- 
broker (or alternatively Yeovil miller) who 
wrote poetry must have had a split mind 
before the war. 

Noel Howlett acted a solicitor and was a 
source of much pleasure, though why it 
should be so much more enjoyable watch- 
ing a man pretending to be a solicitor than 
watching a solicitor is a question too deep 
for me. 

A custom of good décor has been estab- 
lished at the New Lindsey and the present 
production is served quite up to standard by 
Jefferson Strong, the backing to the open 
window in the solicitor’s office being par- 
ticularly pleasing. H.G.M. 


* Let’s Make an Opera” 


(Lyric, Hammersmith) 


ENNENT Productions Ltd. presented 

The English Opera Group Production 
of Benjamin Britten’s Let's Make an Opera!, 
libretto by Eric Crozier, on 24th December 
for its third Christmas appearance. Popular 
opera this, indeed. The community part- 
singing is the factor most enjoyed. Four 
choruses with poetic lyrics and haunting 
melodies are a rich gift to the audience, and 
Edward Renton made the _ conductor’s 
performance as enjoyable as ever. 

On the stage, the second scene still 
seemed a bit pointless and the children’s 
voices were rather feebler than formerly, 
but Derek Mitchell was popular as_ the 
Sweep Boy and Ian Wallace supplied needed 
force as the Sweep. H.G.M. 


“Much Ado About Nothing ” 


ONDON is grateful for the opportunity 

of seeing this entrancing production 
from the Shakespeare Memorial~ Theatre 
and it is littke wonder that there were 
prolonged cheers in the Phoenix at the fall 
of the curtain. At Stratford John Gielgud 
produced, but now he also appears as 
Benedick, and proves once again, as in 
The Lady's not for Burning, how light his 
touch can be in a comedy role. Diana 
Wynyard too is delicious as Beatrice and we 
could not but recall how different their 
roles as Leontes and Hermione in the 
masterly production of The Winter's Tale 
which preceded Much Ado. 


The others in the cast have well in mind 
the true spirit of this Shakespeare play. 
Dorothy Tutin is a charming Hero, Paul 
Scofield, Michael Goodliffe, Robert Hardy 
and Lewis Casson are all outstanding, while 
the Dogberry of George Rose, with his 
monstrous hat and bulk and outsize in 
malapropisms is not easily forgotten. 

But it is the gaiety of the production as 
a whole which charms and in this Mariano 
Andreu’s costumes and scenery play a big 
part. One is filled with admiration for the 
way he has captured the Italian sunlight 
and the skill with which he translates his 
garden set into an interior and his street 
scene into a church nave in a matter of 
seconds. The movement is swift and the 
skill of the producer reduces to a minimum 
the weaknesses of the plot. Indeed if 
Shakespeare lived now this is how he would 
have his comedy presented. F.S. 





James Kenney 


at the age of twenty-one, has had the unique experi- 
ence of seeing his name starred at the Comedy 
Theatre after his first-night ovation in the title role 


of ‘Master Crook” at the same theatre. The 
critics were unanimous in their praise of a sensational 
performance and Lord Vivian, who is presenting the 
play as his first solo effort in the West End, is 
looking for a second vehicle for the young star. James 
is the son of music-hall comedian, Horace Kenny. 
His grandfather was with Irving, his great-grandfather 
dramatic critic of The Times and further back is a 
line of Irish actors and playwrights. 


(Portrait by Angus McBean) 








AS WE GO TO PRESS 


A MIDSUMMER Night's Dream will be succeeded 
at,the Old Vic on 19th February by The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, presented by the Bristol Old 
Vic Company. This will be the first time that the 
Bristol Old Vic has played in the Waterloo Road 
theatre, and the occasion will provide an opportunity 
for seeing a Shakespeare play which is not often 
performed. 

On 3rd March King Lear will have its first perform- 
ance at the Vic, with Stephen Murray as King Lear, 
Freda Jackson as Goneril, Coral Browne as Regan and 
Andre Morell as Kent. 

Both A Midsummer Night's Dream and King Lear 
will be touring in England after their London runs. 


LEC Clunes and The London Arts Theatre Club 
have decided to extend their activities by taking 
a West End theatre where plays can be presented to 
the general public. They are renting the Winter 
Garden Theatre from Mr. J. Arthur Rank, and it is 
planned to present good plays at moderate prices, and 
the Winter Garden is particularly suitable for such a 
project because of its ample seating capacity (1,800). 
The first production is Christopher Fry's The First 
Born for a limited run of five weeks. This play has 
been considerably revised by Mr. Fry in preparation 
for its first presentation in the West End. Alec 
Clunes will play important parts in this play and in 
succeeding productions at the Winter Garden. 
Llewellyn Rees has joined the London Arts Theatre 
as administrator for the Winter Garden Theatre under- 
taking 


ACK Hylton, by arrangement with Val Parnell, will 
present on 14th February at the London Hippo- 
drome Bet Your Life, a new British musical 

comedy by Alan Melville, who has written both the 
book and the lyrics. The four principal parts will be 
played by Arthur Askey, Julie Wilson, Brian Reece 


and Sally Ann Howes. Others will include Tom Gill, 
John Blythe, Arthur Gomez and Norman Claridge. The 
music is by Kenneth Leslie Smith and Charles Zwar. 
The production is by Richard Bird. 


FIRM of publishers have joined with director 

Basil Ashmore in acquiring the lease of the New 
Boltons Theatre Club. Several of the plays presented 
at the Club will be published in book form and it is 
intended that this arrangement shall make it possible 
for director Ashmore to cast his productions from the 
very best available talent, without the restrictions 
normally imposed on a small theatre. 

The season opens on Monday 4th February with 
Here's To Us, a modern comedy set in New York, 
starring Robert Beatty in one of his rare comedy roles. 

Meantime Peter Cotes has acquired the rights of the 
American play Come Back Little Sheba. Hartley 
Power leaves the cast of South Pacific to play a lead- 
ing part with Joan Miller. 


yo Journey by Clifford Odets (The Country 
Girl in New York), which is being presented by 
Henry Sherek and Sam Wanamaker with Michael Red- 
grave, Googie Withers and Sam Wanamaker (who also 
Produces) in the cast, will be seen in the West End 
early in April. Mr. Sherek’s next production will be 
Adam's Apple (N. C. Hunter's new comedy). After 
that he will present Mai Zetterling and Herbert Lom 
in Northern Lights, adapted by Ashley Dukes from the 
play by Ferdinand Bruckner. 


ARGOT Fonteyn returns to the Royal Opera 

House after an absence of six months on 9th 
February when she will dance the role of Chloe in 
Daphnis and Chloe. She will also be dancing in Don 
Quixote and Tiresias. 

Alban Berg’s opera Wozzeck had its first performance 
in England at Covent Garden on 22nd January, too 
late for review this month. The Marriage of Figaro 
will be presented on 8th February with Erich Kleiber 
conducting. 
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Surette: 
would willingly die for you. 
Madame Alexandra: How kind. Thank him. Next? 


A scene from Act f. 


A young man from Toulouse, who writes that he has seen you in The Empress of Hearts and that he 


L-R: Eliot Makeham as Surette, Billie Hill as the Chiropodist, 


Yvonne Arnaud as Madame Alexandra, Vernon Greeves as the Hairdresser and Penelope 
Munday as the Manicurist. 


HE now quite numerous productions of 
Jean Anouilh’s plays in this country 
appear to have aroused strong feelings—of 
approval and criticism. The latest at the 


New Theatre is no exception. No-one, it 
seems, can be merely indifferent to this 
stimulating modern French playwright. 

The original production of “ Colombe ” 
in Paris was adjudged Anouilh in his most 
bitter mood. This adaptaton for English 
consumption by Denis Cannan is perhaps 
purged of some of the cruelty. The comedy 
is there in full measure, the irony and 
tragedy not so strongly marked, but few 
could deny that, clothed in Peter Brook’s 
masterly production, the play is colourful 
theatre. 

Once more Anouilh is concerned with the 
transience of human love. Women, he would 
have it, are the chief offenders: the chaste 
flower-girl too easily abandons her 
innocence; the ageing, hard-hearted actress 


-Colombe’’ 


looks back boastfully on a life time of 
broken love affairs and has no pity for her 
son when his young wife is unfaithful. And 
woven into this central theme are some 
preposterous, strutting creatures of the 
theatre, the objects of the author’s bitterest 
shafts. 

There is an excellent company at the 
New. Strange to see Yvonne Arnaud as the 
horrific, tyrannical contemporary of Sarah 
Bernhardt, but the measure of her great 
popularity as comedy actress is proof 
of her achievement in presenting so 
unsympathetic a character with conviction. 
Joyce Redman soars to new heights with her 
most. sensitive portrayal of the girl Colombe, 
and Michael Gough upholds with integrity 
the puritanical single - mindedness of 
Colombe’s distressed young husband. 

The settings are by Gurschner and Stanley 
Moore with costumes by Motley. The music 
is comvosed by Jchn Hotchkis. 


Pictures by Houston-Rogers 
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Julien: Just one thing more... 
If you have to see Paul again 
... you won't get—too fond 
of him... will you? 


Julien (Michael Gough), 
son of Madame Alexan- 
dra, the famous actress, 
has brought his young 
wife Colombe to the 
theatre to ask financial 
help of his mother while 
he is away doing his 
military service. Julien is 
a high-minded penniless 
young man who is imme- 
diately nervous when 
Colombe meets Paul, his 
attractive younger 
brother. 


Paul: And you'll leave this 
poor little thing all alone to 
bring up a child without a 
franc in her pocket? Is that 
what you've come to tell 
mother? 


Paul (John Stratton) 

takes Julien to task for 

his irresponsibility _ to- 
wards Colombe. 


Mme. Alexandra: Who bought 
you this ridiculous dress? 
Colombe: Julien, Madame. 


Colombe meets her 
mother-in-law for the 
first time and is duly 
over-awed by the terrify- 
ing and flamboyant 
personality of Madame 
Alexandra who has held 
undisputed sway in the 
Paris theatre for a couple 
of generations. The act- 
ress, who despises her 
son Julien, decides to 
take the girl under her 
wing. 








Desfournettes: Everyone has 
been waiting for you on the 
Stage since half past two. 
Come down and _ rehearse. 
Please. ..I give in. I will 
engage the girl 

Mme. Alexandra: Seven francs 


a performance. Double for 
matinees. 


Madame puts over a big 
act when the director of 
the theatre will not come 
to terms about engaging 
Colombe for the play. 


Left: David Horne as 

Desfournettes, and right, 

Esme Percy as Robinet, 
the dramatist. 


Right: 


Colombe: Oh, Julien—is_ it 
me? Is it me? 

Julien: Is it my wife? Colombe, 
I don’t know any more. 


The magic of the theatre 
begins to work = on 
Colombe, the erstwhile 
flowergirl when, at 
Madame Alexandra’s in- 
stigation, she tries on a 
lovely dress from _ the 
stage wardrobe. 





Above left: 


Desfournettes: You know that you're supposed to be 
rehearsing in costume? Madame is dressed and ready 


Lagarde: I'm going Are you coming up to change 
too, dear? 


Colombe, now attending the theatre for 

rehearsals, is the centre of attraction for 

Desfournettes, who vies with the actor, 

Lagarde (Laurence Naismith), for her 
favour. 


Above: 


Colombe: How can you tell what my eyes are saying 
if you don't look at them? 


Paul too obviously seeks the company of 
Colombe, who starts to rehearse her lines 
with him with every indication that she is 
beginning to realise her attraction for other 
men than Julien, now away on service. 


Left: 


Julien: Who is it? 
Surette: No, now—there’s no need to be violent 


Julien, having received an anonymous letter 

about his wife, comes to the theatre at the 

first opportunity and discovers that Surette, 

Madame’s sycophantic secretary, is the 
perpetrator. 
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Julien: You won't be able to have supper with these 
people—that's all. 


Colombe: Oh, but I must! All my future depends 
on it! 


Julien goes to Colombe’s dressing room and 
demands to know who her lover is. Colombe 
is by now too experienced to admit any- 
thing, but refuses to postpone a supper 
party to stay with her husband after his 
unexpected arrival, on the pretext that the 
engagement is purely to further her stage 
career. However, Julien has ample oppor- 
tunity to glimpse the gentlemen who are 
interested in his wife as they each come to 
the dressing room in the amusing moments 
which follow. 


Desfournettes: Hullo- 
oh! Are you there, 
my little mousey? 


Julien: Oh—a mouse 
now. 


Next comes Des- 
fournettes. Julien 
waxes Satirical. 


Lagarde: Is there 
anyone ee-in? Are 
you there, my little 
Puss-puss? 


First to arrive 1s 
the ridiculous 
Lagarde. 





Julien: You keep your attention for the top of her head 


Even the hairdresser is suspect, and then comes Robinet, the playwright, whose 
Meantime, the uproar in Colombe’s dressing room has brought 


can be seen in the picture. 


shadow 


the theatre staff to eavesdrop outside. 


My darling—can you see me in the arms of that 
Can you see him—making his flowery 
Standing in nothing but his—his drawers? 


Colombe: 
—syringe”? 
speeches 

Julien: 1 must say...I really must say... Robinet in 
his drawers—would be quite a sight! 


Colombe artfully turns her husband's suspicions 
to ridicule. 
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Paul: Let go—you'll choke me— 
Julien: Kiss me, kiss me, you little sofa seducer! 
Show me what makes them love you—show me what 


makes them weak! 
But the suave Paul arrives with a bouquet 
of roses and Julien knows immediately that 
Colombe’s lover is his own brother. 
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The colourful and amusing scene taken from backstage during the performance of the 


play that night. 


Madame Alexandra is seen in the centre with Colombe to her left while 


Julien huddles in the wings waiting to see his wife. 


Julien: Colombe. All this time I've walked about the 
streets. I must talk to you. 


Julien pleads with his wife to show that she 

really loves him by giving up her supper 

engagement and returning with him. But 
he loses. 


Julien: Mother—you must have been unhappy too! 
Won't you talk to me? Tonight I’m so much alone. 

Mme. Alexandra: You will always be alone—just like 
your father. 


Julien makes an impassioned appeal to his 

mother as she leaves the theatre a tired and 

disillusioned old woman, but he cannot 
soften her heart. 





Colombe: It's funny ...when flowers are 
given to you they become quite different. 


As Julien is left broken-hearted on 
the stage the scene fades into the 
Epilogue. It is the day of his first 
meeting with Colombe two years 
before. The little flower cirl has 
been sent to the theatre with a 
basket of flowers. It is love at 
first sight, and though, even on 
that occasion, they try to entice 
her to take a job in the theatre, 
she refuses, to be with Julien. 


Colombe: Oh, it’s been too quick—I’m 
sure it’s been too quick. It can’t be the 
real thing, can it? 


The closing moments of the play. 

The young lovers are in _ the 

seventh heaven, and even 

Colombe’s momentary doubt can 

carry no weight as they look to 
the glorious future. 








Whispers from 
the Wings by Looker-On 


PINIONS vary about the character of 
Colombe, whose romance is depicted in 
the Jean Anouilh play of that name now 
running at the New Theatre. Was she a 
simpleton or a hussy? Some playgoers take 
one side others the opposite, though all 
agree that the part provides Joyce Redman 
with her most magnificent acting oppor- 
tunity to date. In twenty or thirty years 
time they will be smiling nostalgically over 
their favourite drinks, as they sigh, “Do you 
remember Joyce Redman as Colombe? ” 
Apart from being the performance of the 
season, it is the performance of Miss 
Redman’s career. 

Colombe is an exquisitely beautiful young 
flower girl, married to Julien, son of 
Madame Alexandra, an ageing, despotic 
actress whose beauty has dazzled three 
generations. The young lovers have less 
than the price of a supper between them, so 
Colombe is left with Madame while Julien 
goes away to do his military service. Her 
beauty enchants all the male members of 
Madame Alexandra’s company—both young 
and old. She subsequently becomes the 
mistress of Julien’s brother and, in addition, 
gives her favours generously to some of the 
older men, who might have been Madame’s 
lovers in their heyday. 

“Though Colombe’s story might sound 
rather sordid in so many words,” reflected 
Miss Redman, “she is not to be dismissed 
as a worthless slut. The character appealed 
to me when | first read the script because it 
develops as the play progresses. The shy 
suburban mouse comes to life and there is 
quite definitely a touch of Eve about her. 
To my way of thinking Colombe is essen- 
tially a likeable person and I get consider- 
able enjoyment out of playing the part. 

“It is important to remember that she is 
a gutter-girl with no background, who likes 
the taste of high-life that promptly goes to 
her head. She is amoral, not immoral. She 
has no idea of the wrong she does by being 
unfaithful while her husband is away. There 
is no suggestion of malice about her; she 
just likes her friends and makes them happy 
because they brought her to life by showing 
her a new world of love and luxury. For 
all her amatory experience she remains an 
undeveloped child. When her husband 
returns, horrified to discover the truth of the 
situation, he delivers a long harangue on 


love, philosophy and morality. It has no 
effect whatever upon his young wife who 
does no more than complain, “You are 
hurting my arm. It won’t be fit to be seen.” 
She cannot begin to appreciate a point of 
view so far out of her intellectual reach. 

““Many people wonder whether M. 
Anouilh meant the play to be a comedy or 
a tragedy, with its curious mixture of 
romance, cynicism and commonsense. I 
call it a Charlie Chaplin play—a fascinat- 
ing concoction that pulls at the heartstrings 
one minute and has us laughing at some 
farcical situation the next. Theatre-folk 
have a real affection for the play, as the 
author has obviously drawn upon his own 
first-hand experience of the Paris stage to 
create a number of types recognisable by 
anyone who has ever worked in the theatre. 

““No one could fail to be fascinated 
by his tyrannical portrait of Madame 
Alexandra, a star no longer so young, who 
has been on the stage since the age of thir- 
teen, had seven husbands and allows the 
curtain to go up when she is ready—and not 
before! This flamboyant figure, with her 
flaming red wig and diamond dog-collar, is 
the author’s mouthpiece for the message of 
the play—that there is no love eternal. 
Cynically she advises her disillusioned son 
to try and get on without asking too much 
of life. Flowers fade, our own bodies com- 
pletely change in the course of every seven 
years, so why should we expect love, which 
is no more than a mood, to last for ever? 
Madame Alexandra claims to have been in 
love twenty-two times, but it never stopped 
her signing a contract! So much for the 
message of Colombe.” 








Choosing Ballet for Children 


Eric Johns interviews Violetta Elvin 


N the vast Covent Garden stage during 

the recent revival of Tchaikovsky's 
most sumptuous ballet, The Sleeping 
Beauty, Violetta Elvin has been worshipped 
by countless youngsters. All starry eyed, 
they gazed at this dream princess of surpass- 
ing beauty as she accepted the roses from 
her princely suitors and was finally 
awakened from her long sleep in a magnifi- 
cent palace which even the Tsar of all the 
Russias might have envied. 

Miss Elvin did not dance Princess Aurora 
at every performance. She shared the rdle 
with Beryl Grey, Nadia Nerina and Rose- 
mary Lindsay, which gave her some leisure 
evenings to play another réle in her own 
private life—that of aunt to her little niece, 
whom she took to the Royal Opera House 
to see this most romantic of fairy tales. 

It so happens that Miss Elvin has a special 
_ affection for The Sleeping Beauty because it 
was to this same ballet that she herself, as 
‘a child of six, was taken by her father in 

Moscow. She was spellbound by the glitter- 
ing splendour of the enormous Bolshoi 
Theatre, the pride of every Muscovite. She 
/was so moved by the luscious melodies and 
the graceful dancing that she scarcely spoke 
a word for two days afterwards. She will 
never forget the experience and now that 
she is a ballerina in her own right she is 
anxious to see that children of her own 
acquaintance are given the chance to fall 
under a similar spell. 

The choice of a child’s first ballet is of 
paramount importance. “I think children 
should go to the ballet for the first time at 
about the age of six,” explained Miss Elvin, 
“when they have some knowledge of the 
fairy stories. It is essential that their first 
ballet should be one with a story, and 
preferably a story they have previously read 
in the nursery, such as Cinderella or The 
Sleeping Beauty. It is a great mistake to 
start them off with an abstract ballet which 
is likely to leave them bewildered and 
wondering what it is all about. Such an 
experience may kill any further desire to 
go to the ballet. 

“On the other hand, if they go to Cinder- 
ella or The Sleeping Beauty they will see 
characters whom they already know. They 
will be enchanted by fairy figures dancing 
on the tips of their toes without speaking a 
word. The beauty of the décor and the 


Derek Allen 


Violetta Elvin, a prima ballerina of the Sadier’s Wells 
Company, was Russian-born and trained at the Bolshoi 
Theatre School in Moscow from the age of eight and 
a half. She was a leading dancer at the Bolshoi Theatre 
when she married an Englishman during the war. Now 
a British subject, Miss Elvin joined the Sadler’s Wells 
Company in 1946 when she was known as Violetta 
Prokhorova and since then has steadily built up a big 
reputation for herself. In the opposite page she is 
pictured in some of her leading roles. 


strains of the music will transport them to a 
world quite unlike their every day environ- 
ment. The ballet can create a vision of 
fairyland quite beyond the scope of conven- 
tional Christmas pantomime, with its music 
hall comedians, comic songs and references 
to politicians or the London rush hour. 
Such alien ingredients are never permitted 
to break the spell of a fairy tale told ballet- 
ically. 

Coppélia or La Boutique Fantasque are 
equally suitable for newcomers to the ballet, 
even children with no special inclination 
towards ballet. Once youngsters begin to 
draw at school and are in a better position 
to appreciate line and beautiful movement 
they should be taken to see their first 
abstract ballet, such as Les Sylphides, Les 
Patineurs or Symphonic Variations. In each 
of these ballets the music will arrest their 

(Continued on page 36) 








As Princess Aurora in “‘ The Sleeping Beauty — 
(Photo: Baron) 


As Giselie—the mad scene 
(Photo: Baron) 


In the modern balie? “ Ballabile ” 
(Photo: Angus McBean) 








Readers’ Forum 


HAD the good fortune to see Oedipus 

Rex performed at Delphi, and shall never 
forget either the magnificence of the play or 
the scenery which provided its setting. As 
the day died the vast mountains softened to 
purple and a great silver moon rose slowly 
over the crags and olive-filled ravines to 
light the scene which cannot have changed 
in thousands of years. 

The performance of the principals, though 
very fine, could have been matched by our 
best actors, and one missed the “surge and 
thunder” of the classical Greek. What 
impressed me beyond words was the Chorus 
which surpassed any that I have ever seen. 
These Theban elders had black hair and 
pointed beards like the figures on a Greek 
vase, and wore lovely simple robes coloured 
in a local dye of slate blue, relieved by 
mantles of russet. Here was the poetry of 
motion in every sense of the word, and as 
they advanced and retreated, swayed and 
recoiled to the drama of the words. so skil- 
’ fully were emotion, words and movement 
' blended that it was difficult to say where 

one ended and the other began. Now I 

know what is meant by a Greek Chorus. 

We can never hope to imitate it. 


Southsea. (Miss) Nora Turner 
AY I express my appreciation of your 
interesting letters in “Readers’ Forum” 

and in particular, Mr. Field’s letter on the 
reason some plays encounter a _ rough 
reception. I am often surprised that so 
much publicity is given to the few occasions 
when a play earns a poor reception, but 
what about the many times that a cheering 
approval greets a new play? 


+London, N.W.3. Jack H. Lewis 

SHOULD like to reply to the letter from 

Anthony Field in your January issue. I, 
too, was present at the first night of All The 
Year Round. 1 was in the stalls and paid 
for my seats as the majority of stallholders 
do, contrary to Mr. Field’s uninformed 
assertion. 

As regards the play itself it was put on 
beautifully, the production and acting were 
first class and certainly did not in my 
opinion — and that of the majority of the 
critics—deserve booing. After all, it is the 
actors who have to cope with the insults 
from the gallery, not the author. I readily 
admit that it was not a good play, but I can 


only hope Mr. Field will never be more 
insulted in his life of theatregoing or 
otherwise than by this play. No doubt he 
prefers The Dish Ran Away, Reluctant 
Heroes and The Biggest Thief in Town, the 
last of which I found hardly possible to sit 
through, and the friend I went with slept 
soundly throughout. 

If we are to have only revivals or plays 
as mentioned above, good luck to Mr. 
Field’s outbursts—otherwise perhaps _it 
would be better for him, for us and for the 
theatre if he forfeited less meals! 


London, E.C.2. Walter Hartley 


R. ANTHONY FIELD'S letter in the 

January issue of THEATRE WorRLD 
prompts me to ask whether the theatre 
should be looked upon as a business or an 
art. I had always fondly imagined it to 
be one of the highest art forms until I 
heard a member of the profession quite 
openly call it a business. If the people of 
the theatre themselves have this attitude 
how can we hope for good plays, well 
presented? 

This brings me on to my second point 
which is this. Is it not time that producers 
and managers became more accessible to 
the general public? How can _ public 
opinion make itself felt at present except 
by booing? Of course, the danger of 
theatre guilds is that they may become 
mutual admiration societies and this is no 
good to anyone, but surely if they are 
properly run they can be of immense value 
to a theatre. 


Oxford. (Miss) B. Turton 


OUR  correspondent’s suggestion for 

helping the new dramatist to learn his 
craft is an excellent one, but the writing of 
plays is a most difficult craft to teach. 
Only the most general rules can ever be 
laid down, and though they will certainly 
help the beginner to avoid the obvious 
pitfalls, the fact remains that even these 
general rules have been broken over and 
over again with impunity, and with con- 
siderable success. Priestley and Coward 
leap to the mind as obvious examples— 
the former for his amazing facility in 
juggling with the time element and yet 
keeping his work in a shape that is perfectly 
comprehensible to an audience—and who 


(Continued on page 34) 








GEORGE FORMBY as Percy Piggott 


“Zip Goes a Million” 


CENES from the successful “ Musical Extravagance” which Emile Littler presents at 
the Palace Theatre and in which George Formby, the well-known comedian, has 
scored a big personal triumph on the occasion of his first appearance in musical comedy 
in the West End. Based on an idea by Winchell Smith and Byron Ongley, the story will 
be familiar to all those who are acquainted with “ Brewster’s Millions.” It tells of the 
adventures of Percy Piggott, a raw Englishman from the North, who goes to America 
to claim a fortune, together with his girl friend and her father, only to find that he 
must get rid of a million dollars by a certain date in order to inherit the stupendous 
legacy of seven millions. Percy discovers that it not so easy to get rid of a million 
dollars, especially when he is not allowed to tell anyone the reason. With book and 
lyrics by Eric Maschwitz, music by George Posford, choreography by Pauline Grant. 
costumes by Anthony Holland, settings by Leon Davey and orchestrations by Debroy 
Somers, “ Zip Goes A Million” is a first rate English musical, slickly produced by Charles 
Hickman and lavishly mounted. Pictures by Houston-Rogers 
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Sara Gregory as Sally Whittle, Percy 
Piggott’s sweetheart. 


Barbara Perry as Lilac Delany and Warde 

Donovan as Buddy Delany, the American 

singing and dancing double act, who, hear- 

ing of Percy’s fortune, try to interest him 
in their new show in New York. 


Wallas Eaton as Motty Whittle, 
Sally's father. 


Percy meets George Connelly, the lawyer 

(Wilfrid Caithness), who explains that under 

the will Percy must spend a million before 

inheriting seven million dollars under his 
uncle’s will. 
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On the stage of the Ziegfeld Theatre, New York, Lilac Delany (centre) rehearses the 


exciting number “The Story of Chiquita’ 


* from the new show which Percy Piggott is 


backing in an effort to lose some of the million dollars. 


In an alley outside the theatre Percy sings 
once again “ Saving up for Sally,” but Sally 
is worried about Percy’s wild extravagance 
over the show, though under the will he 
cannot tell anyone what he is doing. 


In the luxurious Piggott offices, Rockefeller 
Center, Motty, Sally and Buddy rejoice when 
the tape machine brings news that Percy's crazy 
investment is a winner after all. Percy, of 
course, is plunged into gloom at the news. 
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Left: Percy finds the atten- 
tions of Paula Van Norden 
(Phoebe Kershaw) rather 
embarrassing. Paula is the 
daughter of the New York 
banker who becomes mixed 
up in the Piggott affairs. 
And when Percy buys their 
yacht the Van Nordens join 
his party for a South Seas 
cruise. Below: The colour- 
ful Raratonga scene, and, 
foot of page, Warde Dono- 
van and the Boys sing 
“ Running Away to Land” 

another incident during 

the cruise. 








Right: Lilac Delany and 
a line-up of the Garter 
Girls during a_ scene 
from The Garter Girl, 
the show within the 
show. 


Right and below: Two 
more colourful scenes 
from The Garter Girl. 
Meantime Percy Piggott 
has been having a rough 
time aboard the yacht 
on its way back to New 
York. In the end he gets 
his fortune after some 
hair-raising last minute 
shocks and, of course, 
once he is able to tell 


Sara the whole story, all 
is well with his sweet- 
heart. 
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Echoes from Broadway 


New York Plays reviewed by our American 
E Mawby Green 


Correspondent — 


HIS most tepid theatrical season at last, 

by the magic of the Oliviers, has been 
transformed into a most memorable one. 
Their appearance in Shaw’s Caesar And 
Cleopatra and Shakespeare’s Antony And 
Cleopatra is a once in a lifetime event and 
New York has seen nothing comparable to 
it since the Old Vic's unforgettable visit. 

This, however, doe. not mean that every- 
one has fiercely hailed these productions as 
perfection. On the contrary, there has been 
considerable questioning and _ discussion, 
comparing these importations to the last 
seen in New York: Lilli Palmer and Cedric 
Hardwicke in Shaw's; Katharine Cornell 
and Godfrey Tearle in Shakespeare's. 

You will hear the New York production 
of Caesar and Cleopatra was truer Shaw, 
catching much more of the wit and humour; 
Lilli Palmer's metamorphosis from 
’ frightened girl queen to ruler was subtly 
richer; that Godfrey Tearle’s downfall, 
being stronger as hero and great soldier, 
was less pitiable and more terrifying; that 
_ Katharine Cornell was more regally tragic 
' in her final scene, etc., etc. But after all 
_ the arguments are in and points of view 
expressed, everyone is faced with the monu- 
mental achievement of the Oliviers. Accord- 
ing to their production plan of presenting 
the two plays as complementary, and their 
interpretation of the characters, which carry 
their own inevitable rightness, who is to say 
whose conception is the correct one? On 
their own terms, they are untouchable and 
what other actor or actress could duplicate 
their feat in these two plays? 

Needless to say, Michael Benthall’s direc- 
tion was cheered and, in the appreciation 
bestowed on the supporting players, Robert 
Helpmann was singled out for his versatility 
as Apollodorus and Octavius Caesar, the 
latter being a particularly acute penetration 
into the icy neurotic. And it is impossible 
not to praise Roger Furse’s settings, Audrey 
Cruddas’ costumes, Herbert Menges’ music 
—all so perfectly keved to each other. the 
plays and the production. To Gilbert Miller 
went every theatregoer’s gratitude for bring- 
ing over this troupe, when he knew that 
even with a complete sellout for the limited 
engagement, he could scarcely show a profit. 

So these are productions to be cherished. 
Imagine discovering that Shaw's comedy can 


be played for character and feeling and 
Shakespeare's politically complicated 
tragedy with its frustrating fragmentary 
scenes, which have virtually defied presen- 
tation in the modern theatre, is really stage- 
worthy. Now, if only Olivier or Gielgud 
would give New York a successful King 
Lear and erase the legend that it, too, is 
unactable. 

Katharine Cornell also brought her 
inestimable gift to the season with a revival 
of Somerset Maugham’s The Constant Wife 
and she, too, found herself open to ques- 
tioning. It is the opinion of many that this 
1926 comedy, which first served as a vehicle 
for Ethel Barrymore, must be played 
artificially with absolutely no heart. The 
situation is worldly, cynical and not to be 
accepted with credulity, let alone affection. 
The constant wife condones her husband's 
infidelity with her best friend for she reasons 
that in her upper class existence where 
money runs everything for her, her only 
function is to stimulate her husband's 
desires, and when he strays, she has no 
reasonable claim on him for she has ceased 
to serve her purpose. But achieve financial 
independence and the double _ standard 
ceases to exist. Miss Cornell is much too 
warm a woman to play in a bloodless style 
and so a strong undercurrent of sentimen- 
tal romance runs through the performance, 
but the audience loves it; the evening is 
delightful fun, so again, who is to say whose 
conception is the right one? 

Miss Cornell’s production under the 
direction of Guthrie McClintic, of course. is 
impeccable with Brian Aherne and Grace 
George sharing star billing as husband and 
mother, respectively, and Donald Oens- 
lager’s setting is mounted in expensive good 
taste. 

The New York City Theatre Company 
opened its winter season of “ three plays in 
six weeks” and the parade of stars con- 
tinued. First, there was Maurice Evans, 
Kent Smith, Mildred Dunnock and Diana 
Lynn in Max Faber’s adaptation of Ibsen’s 
The Wild Duck, thé same version that 
London saw a seasoti or two back. The 
critical response was far from favourable, 
the theme being called dated, the construc- 
tion old - fashioned, the performances 
inadequate, the dire¢tion weak, but this did 





and Leora Dana in 
of 
Return.” 


(Picture by 
Swope) 


John 


not deter their large following one bit, for 
this City Center Theatre audience knows, 
without having to be told, what it wants to 
see. To many, this was their first oppor- 
tunity to witness a production of The Wild 
Duck and “creaky or weak” they were 
grateful for the chance to appraise this 
classic themselves. The engagement ended 
with a healthy profit and, from all accounts, 
no one felt cheated except the critics. 

This was followed by Celeste Holm in 
Eugene O’Neill’s thirty-two year old drama, 
Anna Christie, the first play in a long over- 
due O'Neill revival. (The American 
National Theatre and Academy is opening 
its season with Desire Under The Elms.) 
This story of a prostitute, who is rather 
mystically cleansed by her contact with the 
sea, as she rests up from a bout in prison 
on her father’s coal barge, and falls in love 
with a brawling, bragging Irish stoker, seems 
rather repetitious and a little unconvincing 
in its “ happy ending,” yet O’Neill’s firm but 
sympathetic grasp of elemental people in 
agonising conflict makes for sturdy drama. 
Honestly though not magnificently played 
by Miss Holm and company, Anna Christie 
was properly appreciated by most of the 
press and will be transferred to a regular 
Broadway theatre in order to continue the 
success. 

Of the new plays, the one big hit is Henry 
Fonda in Point Of No Return written by 


Paul Osborn, based on the John P. Mar- 
quand novel. A shrewdly observed, satirical 
picture of a middle upper-class group in the 
United States, complete with an anthropo- 
logist to point out its mores, Point Of No 


Return penetrates its narrow canvas, making 
its characters immediately recognisable and 
sympathetic to all who view them, for their 
quest for financial success without loss of 
integrity cuts deeply into so many levels of 
American society. Specifically, it deals with 
the mounting tensions in the home of 
Charles Gray as he and his wife sweat out a 
few days waiting to see if he gets the vice- 
presidency of the bank. It is a vital issue 
in this household for they have planned 
their life around Charles’ achieving the 
greatest success in the banking field and 
failing to get the promotion means stale- 
mate—Charles Gray at forty has gone as 
far as he will ever go. But trying to get 
into the upper upper brackets, means a life- 
time of walking on eggs—“shining the boss’ 
shoes”; being careful never to offend, com- 
plain or appear too pushing; joining the 
right country club, and so forth, and 
Charles Gray, being an innately honest 
man, recognises the grubbiness, the meagre- 
ness and, if you may use the expression 
considering the high financial compensa- 
tion, the indignity to man in this way of 
life. Finally Charles gets the much sought 
(Continued on page 39) 





* The 
Day’s 
Mischief °° 


@ Scenes from the striking new play 

by Lesley Storm which unhappily 
failed to make the grade at the Duke 
of York’s Theatre. We feel, however, 
that readers will appreciate a feature 
on what was one of the best plays of 
recent months, excellently acted by a 
fine company. “ The Day’s Mischief ” 
was fully reviewed in our last issue. 
Norman Marshall directed with skill 
and there were two interesting interior 
settings by Michael Weight. 


Above left: 


Stephen: Barlow, Grammar _ School 

master in a provincial town, invites one 

of his pupils, Laura Vining, to his 

home for extra coaching in Latin 

before an examination. (Muriel Pavlow 

as Laura Vining and lan Hunter as 
Stephen Barlow.) 


Left: 


Grace Barlow, possessive and jealous 
where her husband is concerned, tact- 
lessly accuses the 17-year-old girl of 
being in love with her husband. Stephen 
is out of the room making the coffee. 
(Catherine Lacey as Grace Barlow.) 





By the time Stephen returns with the 
coffee Laura is embarrassed and un- 
happy. It is obvious that though she 
has an infatuation for her master she 
had never brought it out into the 
open even to herself. Mrs. Barlow's 
brutal accusation is a shock to the 
girl and at the first opportunity she 
hastily takes her leave. Meantime 
Stephen has noticed that there is 
something wrong and when he hears 
what his wife has done he is annoyed 
and also abruptly leaves the house on 
the pretext of going for a walk. 


Right: 


Henry Vining: It's a grim place by day or by 
night. 


Laura’s father, a journalist on the 
local paper calls sometime later 
thinking his daughter cannot have left 
the Barlows. Grace, vaguely uncom- 
fortable about the whole affair, asks 
him to stay for a drink and they dis- 
cuss the shortcomings of the town and 
indulge in other small:talk. (Walter 
Fitzgerald as Henry Vining.) 





Henry Vining: Then where is she, 
for God's sake? 
When Stephen returns they 
learn that he had seen Laura 
by chance during his walk 
but that she had got on the 
bus a long time before to 
go home. On hearing this 
Laura’s father becomes very 
worried indeed. 


Henry: A calendar—give it to me. 


It is three days later at the 
Vining’s home. There is no 
news of Laura, who seems 
to have vanished from the 
face of the earth. The girl's 
mother is beside herself 
with grief and it is Henry's 


eccentric sister Evelyn (Bea- 
trix Lehmann) who searches 
through Laura’s belongings 
in the hope of finding a 
clue to the girl’s disappear- 
ance, but nothing is found. 
Meantime the police are 
dragging the river. 


Henry: He came here like some 
smooth counsel for his own 
defence. 


Stephen, who is now under 
grave suspicion over Laura’s 
disappearance, has_ visited 
Henry to assure him that 
he is quite innocent and has 
done the girl no harm. But 
after that, two unpleasant 
schoolfellows of Laura’s 
sow terrible doubts in 
Henry's mind by saying 
they are sure Laura was 
pregnant. 


—s 





Mrs. Usher (Marjorie Manning): Was that another of 
those calls? 

Back in the Barlows’ home Grace is being 

pestered by anonymous phone calls about 


her husband’s implication in the mystery. 

Grace’s nerves are getting frayed and the 

housekeeper, Mrs. Usher, tries to ease her 
mind. 


Stephen: 1 telephoned 
her house—after she 
had left here—she was 
alone: I asked her to 
meet me. 

The _ headmistress 

(Mavis Walker) calls 

in a friendly way to 

beg Stephen to get 

a lawyer’s advice. 

For the first time 

Grace hears the 

truth about the 

night Laura dis- 
appeared, namely 
that her husband 

did not meet the 

girl by chance. It is 

a terrible blow to 

discover Stephen has 

deceived her. 


Stephen: Hallo, darling, how are you? 


When Stephen returns, he, too, tries to 
comfort his wife, although he is in such 
grave trouble. He has had to hand in his 
resignation at the school because of the 
scandal over Laura, and the police are 
obviously interested in his movements. 





Darling, I have to go to the Police Station. 
Stephen’s confession that he met 


Stephen: 


After 


Laura by appointment Grace's faith in her 
husband is completely shaken. 


He cannot 
persuade her that he did not tell her the 
truth merely to save her distress. When he 
is once again asked to go to the Police 
Station her mind is full of jealous fears. 





Evelyn: You talk like them. I will give you the cold 
facts and then you can judge whether [I am insane 
Laura was pregnant 


Grace receives a visit from Evelyn Vining, a 
little later, who takes some delight in further 
destroying Grace’s faith in her husband. A 
frustrated love affair in her youth has turned 
Evelyn’s mind to strange perversions. 


Grace: What did you want to 
come here for? 


With her whole world 
tumbling about her ears 
Grace turns on Evelyn 
and tells her to go. She 
is left overwrought and 
shaken and snatching her 
coat rushes from. the 
house. 





Vi Vining: Is there any news? 


Henry Vining: They're dragging 
the river. 


During the’ past three 
days Mrs. Vining has 
been showing the signs 
of strain more and more, 
and still there is no news 
of Laura. Even Henry 
Vining himself begins to 
give up hope that his 
daughter will be found 
alive, and he shares the 
general feeling that 
Stephen Barlow is res- 
ponsible and that murder 
is a possibility. 


Below (right): 


Laura: Mother, you look so 
il—I didn’t mean to hurt 
you 


The dramatic moment 
when Laura returns safe 
and sound. She had, after 
the emotional shock of 
the evening with Grace 
Barlow, gone off to 
London, and was quite 
unaware of the dreadful 
anxiety she had caused. 
Henry Vining imme- 
diately rings the police 
station to tell them of 
her return. Stephen Bar- 
low comes rushing round 
overjoyed at the news, 
for he has now realised 
that he has a real love 
for Laura. But there is 
tragedy to come. Grace 
Barlow, in her anguish 
of mind after Evelyn's 
visit, has drowned herse'f 
in the river. So the play 
ends with another great 
emotional shock for 
Laura. Henry Vining 
realises that it will need 
great care to steer the 
child’s mind through this 
crisis and, fearing her 
sinister influence, his first 
step is to tell his sister 
Evelyn to leave their 
home for ever. 
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else but Coward would write duologues 
lasting twenty minutes? 

Admittedly, the playwright is allowed to 
muddle through too much on his own, and 
a series of such lectures would teach him 
how to use his stage for one thing, but the 
most constructive way of helping him is to 
give him the chance of seeing his own work 
performed. He will learn more than any 
lectures could ever teach him. 

The practical difficulties in the way could 
be overcome, and should be, in order to 
help this most neglected craftsman who is 
constantly frustrated by the fact that his 
work is never really finished until it is 
performed. 


Bath. (Mrs.) D. L. Darke 
STRATFORD, after years of vicissitudes, 
has now built up for itself an inter- 
national reputation as a centre for great 
acting and worthwhile plays (mainly 
Shakespeare, I agree, but next year is to see 
' a revival of Jonson’s Volpone!) Its season 
- extends from April to October and, during 
_ the “off period,” prior to London 
production plays are regularly presented. 

Thus it cannot be denied that Stratford 
is more than amply supplied with good 
' theatrical fare! Consequently, it seems 
_ rather surprising to find it chosen as one of 
the few venues of the present Old Vic tour. 
*No doubt the Stratfordians are delighted, 
but it does seem rather unfair to other 
towns of equal size (or possibly larger) 
which quite probably never see a decent 
theatrical production from one year’s end 
to another. 

The Old Vic is the nation’s cake. Why 
not let theatrically starved towns have their 
share instead of Stratford, which has a 
permanent banquet? 


Leicester. K. J. Morton 
AS a member of an Amateur Company 

from the University of Bristol which 
toured Somerset last summer with The 
Taming of the Shrew 1 think your January 
correspondent, Miss Brewster, is unneces- 
sarily severe in her call for restriction on 
Shakespearian production. 

Many of the people in our audiences will 
probably never have the chance of seeing 
a London or Stratford production, but 
wherever we played, in schools or villages, 
the audience appeared to enjoy it. We 
could not approach the calibre of “ the 
very best professional companies” but we 


nevertheless managed a lively production 
and few could dismiss it as “ dull.” 

Subsequently we took the play to a 
Youth Camp in Germany where we had 
an audience of many hundreds from all over 
Europe who gave us a tremendous reception. 
This performance appeared to raise our 
country’s prestige in the camp, which was 
not very high when we arrived; and we 
were glad to be doing something outside 
the scope of the normal professional 
theatre. 

Provided there is sufficient spirit and 
drive, the humblest of amateurs even, as well 
as local “ Reps,” can get Shakespeare across 
to audiences who would otherwise be 
denied. 


Bristol, 8. Gerald Matthews 
RUELTY is fascinating. The universal 
streak of sadism which most of us 
control in our everyday lives can be 
indulged in most of the recent straight 
plays running in the West End. There was 
The Moment of Truth in which a helpless, 
half-witted old man becomes the tool of 
unscrupulous politicians; Master Crook 
which is all thuggery and skull-duggery; 
The Biggest Thief in Town which mocks 
nastily at death; Colombe in which we can 
lick our lips over a pure young girl turning 
on to a respectable prostitute; and Women 
of Twilight in which pregnant women are 
kicked around the stage every night and 
sometimes in the afternoon too. So if your 
sadistic streak is turning purple from over- 
repression, take it to the theatre and let it 
wear itself out that way. You will then 
find that you no longer have the desire to 
pull the legs off flies or push your best 
friend under an electric train. 


London, W.4. R. K. Timperley 


[N his letter printed last month, Mr. W. 


St. John Tayleur listed several plays 
whose failure “ bore no relation to their 
real merits.” I think his proposal for the 
revival of such plays an excellent one and 
its value was emphasised by the recent news 
of .the withdrawal of Peter Ustinov’s The 
Moment of Truth from the Adelphi. It is 
incredible that a play so well written and 
presented should not succeed. It has bril- 
liant dialogue, both moving and humorous, 
characters conceived with completeness and 
conviction and, what is rare in modern 
drama, a thoroughly good plot. If it were 
badly produced and acted, many of its 
qualities would naturally be missed. As it 

(Continued on page 37) 





The Real Henry Irving 


by H. A. L. Jefferson 


HERE are several good reasons why we 

should be grateful to Mr. Laurence 
Irving for his distinguished biography, 
Henry Irving (Faber, 50/- net) and two at 
once present themselves. The first is that it 
redeems a famous man from a realm of 
legend and frequent misunderstanding, and 
gives an authentic portrait of a great per- 
sonality. Another reason is that it enables 
us to appreciate the debt which the modern 
Stage owes to the creative work of Henry 
Irving. 

Students of heredity will be puzzled to 
explain Irving’s passion for the stage. There 
was nothing in his West Country back- 
ground, nor in his ancestry to stimulate any 
such urge. The outlook of his parents and 
relatives and the influences surrounding him 
as a child were, indeed, hostile to any such 
ambitions. There was a strong Puritan vein 
in the Nonconformist stock from which he 
came, and yet we find him, as a schoolboy, 
when staying with relatives in Cornwall, 
delighting in the recitation of passages from 
Shakespeare. Later when _ circumstances 
brought him to London while still of school 
age, we mark the deepening of his consistent 
enthusiasm for the theatre. Johnnie Brod- 
ribb (for such he was before adopting the 
name bv which his fame is known) accepted 
with resignation his clerkship with a firm of 
merchants in Newgate Street, “after all, 
Newgate Street was no farther than Milk 
Street from Sadler’s Wells.” Again, at this 
early period is evidence of a quality 
destined to mark and influence the whole 
of his career, his resolution of will, what. 
in a recent broadcast, Gordon Craig well 
described as Irving's “ ecstasy of will.” This 
found expression in his unrelenting 
discipline in self-education, to make good 
earlier gaps and deficiencies. Irving was, in 
fact, largely what we have come to call a 
self-educated man. But, as another recent 
writer has well asked, what education is 
worth anything that is not in a real sense 
self-education? 

Brodribb himself was conscious of the rough- 
ness of his speech and the shakiness of his 
grammar; this led him to institute a system by 
which he and his fellows fined one another for 
misplaced aspirates or lapses in syntax. 

One auotes this because it was a promise 
of a relentless thoroughness that belonged 
to Irving all his life. His subsequent career 


The young Henry Irving as Hamlet. One of the 
many interesting pictures in Laurence Irving’s brilliant 
work—the most notable biography of recent times. 


as we follow it in the vividly interesting 
pages of this great biography gives evidence 
in every phase of this “ecstasy of will” of 
which Craig spoke. There is a graphic story 
of early struggle conforming in detail to the 
traditional uphill fight of a young and 
unknown actor. At twenty-six the young 
actor was playing Hamlet in Manchester 
(the year was 1864) when the American 
impresario, H. L. Bateman, came to the 
city: 

When the time came for Irving to say goodbye 
to Hezekiah Linthicum Bateman, whose generous 
nature combined a florid yet discriminating gift 
for showmanship with the paternal pride of 
Vincent Crummles, neither the ebullient manager 
nor the respectful leading gentleman can have had 
any idea that between them they were to change 
the course of theatrical history. 

It was the prelude to the great partnership 
which made the Lyceum the focus of a new 
epoch in the Englisn theatre. It is in this 
event that we can judge the creative influ- 
ence of Irving on the modern theatre. 1871 
marked the dramatic night when Irving first 











appeared in The Bells on the stage of the 
Lyceum. It was a critical hour in his career. 
The success was overwhelming, and the 
story is told with a skill that enables the 
reader to understagd the significance of the 
event, not only for the success of Irving, but 
also because it was a milestone in the 
advance of the English theatre, though 
doubtless most were unaware of this at the 
time. Yet some of the more discerning 
critics saw in the performance the token of 
a new era for English drama: 


The impact of The Bells, or of the man whose 
acting had sustained the play, upon critics and 
playgoers alike, came at a moment when, between 
the extremes of the postured artificialities of 
tragedy and the realistic understatements of the new 
school of comedy, English drarma hung lifeless and 
incapable of rousing deep or noble emotion. Out 
of a grey, quiescent sky a whirlwind of passion 
and sincerity had struck the London theatre. Nor 
was the whirlwind without substance for all paid 
tribute to the solid core of accomplished artistry 
round which it revolved This newcomer, 
Henry Irving, reminded them, suddenly and sur- 
prisingly, that the higher drama and the delinea- 
tion of the greater passions could be portrayed 
without exaggeration or rant. 

It is not easy for us today, when the stage 
-has become an honoured and _ essential 
institution, to grasp clearly the revolution 
which Henry Irving effected in the quality 
- and status of the dramatic profession in this 
country. Although Garrick had earlier 
given an intimation that the English theatre 
might one day attain to a dignity and social 
distinction hitherto unknown, it was left to 
Irving to achieve this elevation. The knight- 
hood conferred upon him by Queen 
Victoria, an act which she declared gave her 
great pleasure, was not only a seal set upon 
the heroic success of the man, but was also 
the sign of the new day which had dawned 
for the English theatre. 

Irving’s devotion to his art was religious 
in its intensity, and selflessness. As one 
follows the story of his life it is plain that 
neither fame nor fortune were his incentives, 
but a deep creative passion for the stage. 
Henry Irving remains unique. 


The Knight from Nowhere left no 
The continuity of the Shakespearean 
was broken. The sceptre of the Globe Theatre 
had passed through only four hands before it 
reached his own. The brightest jewel in that 
sceptre was Hamlet, created first by Burbage. The 
second Hamlet, Joseph Taylor, an actor in the 
King’s company at the Globe and Blackfriars 
Theatres, was rehearsed by’ Burbage and succeeded 
him in the part. Betterton studied Hamlet with 
Sir William D’Avenant, who had seen Taylor. 
Garrick learnt his business from the veteran com- 


successor. 
succession 


panions of Betterton. The survivors of Garrick’s 
company communicated his method to Edmund 
Kean on whose interpretation . . . Irving fashioned 
his own. 


It is a reflection of Irving’s estimation of 
his art, and most apt and timely for the 
conditions of our age, to recall one passage 
from an address he gave in Edinburgh in 
1891, on The Art of Acting: 


Finally, in the consideration of the Art of Act- 
ing, it must never be forgotten that its ultimate 
aim is beauty. Truth itself is only an element of 
beauty, and to merely reproduce things vile and 
squalid and mean is a debasement of Art. There 
is apt to be such a tendency in an age of peace, 
and men should carefully watch its manifestations. 
It is a bad sign for any nation to yearn for, or 
even to tolerate pessimism in its enjoyment; and 
how can pessimism be other than antagonistic to 
beauty. Life, with all its pains and sorrows, is a 
beautiful and a precious gift; and the Actor's Art 
is to reproduce this beautiful thing, giving due 
emphasis to those royal virtues and those stormy 
passions which sway the destinies of men. 


This was Irving’s credo, and those who 
follow him, in one of the noblest of all the 
arts, may look in vain for a better. 


Choosing Ballet for Children (Contd.) 


attention and hold their interest as they 
watch the unfolding of a ballet without a 
as the story is easily followed and interests 
plot. 

Giselle and Swan Lake ought to be left 
until children are about twelve and have 


seen the simpler works. They are both 
highly dramatic, with an emotional love 
interest which can only be appreciated by 
older children. The Rake’s Progress and 
Checkmate, both more modern in style, 
might be covered at the same time, as they 
have definite stories and rather more 
dramatic content than some of the fairy tale 
ballets. 

“If seen at the right moment a child’s first 
ballet can create a life-long impression and 
influence his aesthetic taste, just as the first 
visit of the Diaghileff Company to Western 
Europe completely revolutionised existing 
ideas of dancing, painting and music forty 
years ago. Never bother children with the 
technicalities of the dance. It is better to 
leave them to form their own individual 
impressions, but it is up to their elders to 
take them first of all to those ballets which 
readily disclose the dazzling beauty of the 
new and wonderful world that exists behind 
the curtain.” 
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is, John Fernald’s direction was  straight- 
forward and incisive and while the acting as 
a whole was more than satisfactory, there 
were three really excellent performances 
from Eric Portman, Charles Goldner and 
Brian Wilde. 

This, then, the London audience did not 
like. And yet Figure of Fun, with its 
sketchy plot and its hopelessly weak 
dialogue (once again the Shakespeare-Bacon 
joke!) is a tremendous success. The saving 
grace of the whole production seems to be 
the charm of John Mills’s personality and 
it is a great triumph for Brenda Bruce that 
she can still hold our interest with perhaps 
the worst lines in the play to deliver. 

| know that the impression of a play will 
vary according to taste, but surely such 
blatant strength and weakness must be 
universally felt? Is there any explanation 
for the sheer perversity of theatrical 
success’? 
Enfield. (Miss) Margaret Butt 

OW surprised I was to read Miss Rubens’ 

letter, complaining of the inaudibility 
of the Old Vic actors. 

I saw the Old Vic play King Lear in 
The Hague this week and although I sat 
high up in the gallery, I must confess that 
1 did not lose one word, which I think is a 
high praise to the actors, English being 
moreover a foreign language to us. 

Even some of our critics especially 
mentioned the wonderful diction and audi- 
bility of every actor. 

Or are the acoustic qualities of the Dutch 
theatres so much better? 

I do not think so! 


Amsterdam, zuid. (Miss) K. van Woerden 


[t was unfortunate that your contributor 
Mr. Geo. J. S. King opened his “ Review 


of the Year’s Interesting Centenaries ” 
(T.W., January) with a quotation from 
Punch of 1852 which includes the sentence : 
* Hail, ye play-bills, ye chronicles of truth ” 

and then proceeded to tell us that Dion 
Boucicault made his London debut in 1852. 


‘‘Peter Pan’’ on Tour 


lain Scott as Slightly, Shirley Lorimer as Wendy, 

and Joan Greenwood as Peter in a scene from 

‘* Peter Pan,’ now on a twelve-week tour, including 

visits to Lewisham, Streatham, Golders Green, 

Wolverhampton, Southampton, Southend-on-Sea, 

Nottingham, Manchester, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Oxford 
and Birmingham. 





The truth is that the author of London 
Assurance, The Vampire, The Colleen 
Bawn, and a host of other comedies had 
certainly acted on the London stage at least 
a dozen years previously. Admittedly tn 
those earlier days he used the name “ Lee 
Morton ” (or as he later preferred it “ Lee 
Moreton ”) but the identity of Lee Moreton 
has been well known to serious researchers 
into theatrical history for more than a 
century. Boucicault himself made no secret 
of the fact after his first big suecess with 
London Assurance. As a matter of interest 
the original “chronicle of truth” of his 
appearance in 1840, at the opening of Miss 
Kelly’s Theatre, is reproduced in my book 
Fanny Kelly of Drury Lane. 


London, S.W.N5. Basil Francis 


(Continued overleas) 





Write for Estimates 





FASHION HIRE LIMITED 


7 SHORTS GARDENS, WC2 
(near Cambridge Theatre) 


LADIES MODERN DRESSES FOR OPERATIC 
AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS 


AVAILABLE FOR HIRE 


TEMPLE BAR 9541 














Readers’ Forum (( oni.) 


AMONG the many letters that are received 

by your department (your new depart- 
ment—Letters to the Drama Editor, I mean) 
is there any that could*help me with my 
hobby? 

It's an American hobby with English 
overtones and is the collecting of data 
relative to the plays that open, close, tour, 
etc. I have a complete file on the subject, 
American that is, and with odds and ends of 
the London theatre. I should like to make 


HAKESPEARE 


Memorial Theatre 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 


COMMENCING 
MARCH 13th 


THE NINETY-THIRDSEASON 
of Piays by 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Nen Sarg 
Drotet 


Coriolanus 
The Tempest 
As You Like It 
Macbeth 
and 
Volpone 
by 
Ben Jonson 
The Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre Company with 
RALPH RICHARDSON 
Mary ELLis 
MICHAEL HORDERN 
LYN EVANS 
RAYMOND WESTWELI 


MARGARET LEIGHTON 
ANTHONY QUAYLE 
SIOBHAN MCKENNA 
LAURENCE HARVEY 
MICHAEL BATES 


All seats bookable through principal 
London Agents or Box Office Manager, 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
BOOK FOR THE EARLY WEEKS 
OF THE SEASON! 





WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


Amherst Webber oe Scholarship for male 
PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS 


For Prospectus apply Secretary 
CLAREVILLE STREET S.W.7 
(FRE 2958) 


Director 
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my English theatre file more up to date and 
thought that perhaps in England somewhere 
a reader, a friend, or a hobbiest on the 
subject such as I, did the same and we 
could exchange notes. 

I should look forward to hearing from 
someone over there. 
421 East 64th Street, 
New York, 21, N.Y. 


SURELY Miss Hodgson (THEATRE WorLD., 

December) is a little harsh in placing 
all the onus of the Wolfit Affaire at the feet 
of the Old Vic Directors. In a theatre such 
as the Vic there must be team spirit right 
through and as Tyrone Guthrie has pointed 
out, if an actor can’t be happy in a com- 
pany it is better that he should go. 

I deplore Mr. Wolfit’s departure as much 
aS your correspondent because I happen to 
think he is the greatest actor we have. He 
is lacking in the mannerisms of speech and 
gesture that detract from the performances 
of other leading actors. And because I con- 
sider him so great an artist I think Miss 
Hodgson’s question, has the Old Vic no duty 
to the public that has booked for Lear and 
Timon? should be referred to the actor. 

Personally I was surprised that Mr. Wolfit 
wished to miss a performance at Malvern 
and doubly surprised to find him so ready 
to forego Lear and Timon. It was his duty 
to his public and his fellow players to fit in 
during his stay with the Old Vic. With his 
own company in_ indifferent productions. 
Mr. Wolfit has ever been brilliant; in Tam- 
hurlaine with a gifted cast and a producer 
of genius he was truly magnificent. 

Surely for the sake of a devoted public 
which has borne with many indiscretions of 
acting in order to see him in the past, he 
could have remained to act just one season 
with a company worthy of supporting him. 


London, N.A. IT. Norris 


LIKE Miss Hodgson, booked a seat to 
see Mr. Wolfit act, and as one of the few 
hundred people who missed his performance 
I should like to express how I felt. We 
have no “live” theatre here, so we must 
visit Stratford-upon-Avon or Birmingham 
For weeks I looked forward to the Old Vic’s 
visit to Stratford, only to be bitterly dis- 
appointed to find Mr. Wolfit would not be 
appearing. When I tell you that I have 
never even seen Mr. Wolfit you can guess 
how I felt. 

Surely we people out of London are just 
as important and the public should be the 
first thought of any actor, 


(Continued on page facing) 


Wm. E. Catheart 


+) 





Readers’ Forum = (ond. 

Mr. Lee Montague gave a wonderful per- 
formance and to him I say “ Thank you.” 
Redditch. E. Sellwood 


Echoes from Broadway ((0):/:) 





after title and is also allowed to keep his 
integrity—a big scene, not in the novel, in 
which he tells the boss he cannot spend the 
next twenty years of his life kow-towing. 
This compromise ending comes pretty close 
to destroying the satire and __ stringent 
honesty that has preceded it, and is 
obviously a concession to box office popu- 
larity, but isn‘t it probable the theatregoer 
came in the first place to seek relief from 
all the sugar coating that goes on in the 
cinema, television and radio? 

Leland Hayward’s production is of the 
highest level, sparing nothing in the welding 
of the pieces to make it a hit. Henry 
Fonda’s easygoing, ingratiating performance 
is probably his very best and Leora Dana, 
who has come a long way since she made 
her debut in London as June Farrell in The 
Chiltern Hundreds, is almost frighteningly 
real as the wife, a portrayal which confirms 
her past promise and assures her future. 

Among the failures was Jean Anouilh’s 
Legend of Lovers, — starring Dorothy 
McGuire and Richard Burton, in the same 
Kitty Black adaptation London saw under 
the title, Point of Departure, but its 
mysticism and variation on the old French 
philosophy that life and love become tawdry 
as we grow oldef and usually starting the 
minute the marriage vows are spoken, made 
little contact with American audiences 
though it was not without its moments of 
theatrical effectiveness. 


‘ 


Rend 
IRVING x OLAYERS and PLAYGOERS 


R S 
THEATRE * eeu ENTIMATE Peays AND REVUES 
CLUB *% Lounge Bar and Food Counter 


LEICESTER 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Full Members 21- Th Members 5 - 
mi Merfembers of Equity 106 | SQUARE) 


Apply 17 IRVING ST., W.C.2 (WHI 3678) 


ompetition 


) 
No. 2 


EADERS are invited to place the follow- 
R ing names of outstanding actresses in 
order of popularity. Results will be judged 
by the popular vote as in the case of our 
previous competition and the Editor's 
decision is final. 

We notice that many of our readers 
abroad are interested in these competitions 
and the closing date is accordingly extended 
to 12th March, Results wiil be announced 
in the April issue. Entries with the names 
marked 1-12 (postcards will be appreciated), 
should be addressed to the Editor, marked 
Competition No. 2 


Peggy Ashcroft 

Pamela Brown 

Gladys Cooper 

Edith Evans 

Eileen Herlie 

Wendy Hiller 

Vivien Leigh 

Margaret Leighton 

Joyce Redman 

Flora Robson 

Sybil Thorndike 

Diana Wynyard 

Naturally, this is only a selected list from 

a very large number of brilliant actresses 
on the English stage. Three prizes of 
£1 1s. Od. each will be awarded to the most 
— solutions received by the closing 
dale. 





Readers’ Forum 
Our usual award of 10s. 6d. each will be sent to 
Miss Nora Turner of Southsea; Mrs. D. L. Darke 
of Bath; and Mr. Gerald Matthews of Bristol. 


Who's Who in the Theatre 


As we go to press a copy of the Ilth edition of 
John Parker's Who's Who in the Theatre (Pitman, 
80/- net), is received The book has been completely 
revised and brought up to date and consists of over 
; 2,000 pages Further mention of this magnificent 
‘work for the theatre will be made next month 








Inclusive Cours2s to meet individual needs. 
PRIVATE LESSONS in SPEECH TRAINING, 
PUBLIC SPEAKING, VERSE SPEAKING, 
SINGING, PIANOFORTE, BALLET, ETC., may 
be taken separately at moderate fees. 
The School remains open in the evening 





THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA 


Founded in 1880: Owned and Managed by the Corporation of the City of London, PRINCIPAL: EDRIC CUNDELL 
JOHN CARPENTER STREET, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4, > 


DRAMATIC ART AND STAGE TRAINING. | The Ministry cf Education recognises the Teachers 


C.B.E., Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M,, 


Diploma of Associateship in Speech and Drama, and the 
Diplomas in the teaching of all musical subjects as con- 
ferring Qualified Teacher Status for the purposes of the 
Burnham Scale. Prospectus all further information from 

RAYMOND RAYNER, Hon. G.S.M. Secretary. 


Telephones: Central 4459, 9977, 3474 
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Amateur Stage 


HE British Drama League have invited 
the well known London Little Theatre 
group, the Tavistock Repertory Company, 
to represent Great Britain at the Inter- 
national Festival of One-Act Plavs presented 
by Belgian, British, Danish and French 
teams. The Tavistock have selected Bernard 
Shaw’s The Man of Destiny and perform- 
ances will be given on 19th and 20th January 
in the Théatre du Résidence. This play was 
also produced in the Tavistock’s own Studio- 
Theatre at 156(a) Albany Street, N.W.1, on 
14th and 15th January. 
This year’s Festival of Community Drama, 
organised by “D” Division (Eastern Area) 
of the British Drama League, will take place 





ESME CRAMPTON 


London University Diploma in Dramatic Art 
Central School Teachers’ Certificate 
International Phonetics Certificate 
EXTENSIVE STAGE EXPERIENCE 
SPEECH TRAINING Private Lessons DRAMATIC ART 
STAGE MAKE-UP Classes Arranged PRODUCTION 


99 WESTBOURNE TERRACE, W.2 PAD 5858 








WEBBS THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
ARE DRESSING OUR NEXT PRODUCTION 
* 


Costumes 
Wigs 
Greasepaints 


2 DERBY ROAD 
WATFORD 











B' IOKS AND PERIODICALS urgent!y wanted, asso- 
ciated with entertainment: Theatre, Cinema, Ballet 
etc Top prices offered. Write for monthly catalogue 
of similar works for sale to: J. S. Chinn (Late Book- 
service), S7b Venner Road, London, S.E.26 

RAMA SCHOOLS.—Easter, Summer, Week-end 

(Ist-2nd March) (Day or Evening). Christchurch 
Studio Theatre, Regents Park, London. Acting Tech- 
nique, Speech, Mime, Movement, Make-up, Production 
Registrar: Mrs. O. Medd, Heathdene, Otford, Kent 


OR SALE 72 Theatre Worlds, 1942-51, complet 
from April ‘48 Offers: Haygarth, 44 Mayfield 
Road, Sutton, Surrey 


—— RCH REPERTORY COMPANY (Ama- 
teur), now undergoing complete reorganisation, and 
with plans for greatly extending activities, has vacan- 
cies tor men, Juvenile and character, and a very few 
vacancies for Juvenile Ladies. Applicants must have 
g00d acting ability and be willing to undertake all back- 
stage work Immediate parts available for men 
Apply by letter only for audition or particulars to: 
Arthur J. West, Direction, 32 Morecambe Close, Elm 
Park, Hornchurch, Essex 
i +-- AND WIRE RECORDERS for sale or hire 
Complete range available from 50 gns.—Panrek 
(T), 28 New Bond Strect, W.1 MAY fair 3903 


at the Rudolf Stemer Hall, Park Road. 
N.W.1, during the fortnight beginning 25th 
February. 

The Northern’ Polytechnic Repertory 
Company’s next production will be Treasure 
Hunt to be presented on 6th, 7th, 8th and 
9th February at their theatre in Holloway 
Road, N.7. 

Teddington Theatre Club present The Fifty 
Mark, their third Silver Jubilee Season’s 
production, at the Ronayne Hall, Hampton 
Wick on 21st, 22nd and 23rd February. 

The Sheffield Y.M.C.A. Dramatic Society 
won first place in the Buxton Full-length 
Play Festival when they presented The Vigil 
by Ladislas Fodor. They also tied for 
second place at the Morecambe Festival with 
the same play. 

The Blackfriars Society’s next production 

will be Michael Clayton Hutton’s Three-act 
Play, Power Without Glory, which will be 
performed at the Cripplegate Institute, 
Golden Lane, Barbican, London, E.C.1, at 
7 p.m. on the evenings of Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday, 14th, 15th and 16th February 
1952. 
_ The Amateur Dramatic Circle of the 
English-Speaking Union is presenting three 
one-act plays at the Chanticleer Theatre, 36 
Clareville Street, S.W.7, on the 14th, 15th 
and 16th February, at 7.45 p.m. The plays 
are being produced under the title /nterlude 
and the programme will ‘consist of Happy 
Journey by Thornton Wilder; Phoenix Too 
Frequent by Christopher Fry; and Harle- 
quinade by Terence Rattigan. 

The Country Players, Maidstone, are to 
produce Daphne du Maurier’s drama 
Rebecca at The Corn Exchange, Maidstone, 
on 7th, 8th and 9th February. 

Bristol W.E.A. Players produced The 
Three Sisters by Chekhov on 24th, 25th and 
26th January at Y.M.C.A. theatres. 

The Kensington Drama Club is producing 
Twelfth Night by William Shakespeare at 
the Twentieth Century Theatre, Westbourne 
Grove, W.11, on the 21st, 22nd and 23rd of 
February 1952. 

The Curtain Club will present as their 
next production Judgment Day by Elmer 
Rice. The play will be presented at The 
Chanticleer Theatre, London, on 29th 
February, Ist and 2nd March. 

The Theatre Group (Sheffield) are produc- 
ing June and the Paycock by Sean O’Casey 
at the Sheffield Library Theatre on the 21st, 
22nd and 23rd of February. 








THEATRE) 3 ] AYS AMATEUR. PRODUCTION 


include:- 
1 Ete 
aur ts A LADY MIiSLAID Kenneth Horne's Big West End 


M A G A 7. I N E Comedy Success. 3m. 4f. 1 set 


QUEEN ELIZABETH SLEPT HERE The Big 
Comedy Hit from the Strand Theatre. 6f. 7m. 1 set 


COMPLETE COVERAGE OF THE =e _—_ aeeient drama by Roland 
AMERICAN AMUSEMENT SCENE sia isisc anaaihancsiciinga 


THEATRE - TELEVISION - MUSIC | | Important Announcement ! 
RECORDS - RADIO - FILMS - BOOKS BLACK CHIFFON Lesley Storm's great play and one 


| ’ A. 
FASHIONS - PERSONALITIES - ART | ||| S{0%¢7'Ktceur Posucuon on Haren $3332 


Subscriptions £2.10.0 1 yr., £4.13.0 2 yrs., 
£6.12.6 3 years. Send orders to:- 

















THE THIRD VISITOR ‘ Murder with witanda 
baffling plot.’’—Evening News. 6m. 2f. 2 sets 


| ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 
Wm. Dawson & Sons Ltd., Cannon House, Send for FULL CATALOGUE (Price 9d. Post free) to: 


Macklin Street, London, W.C.2 ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


75 BERWICK STREET LONDON W1 

















TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE CHAMBERS, 
THE MARTINS’ NEST 5m 2f 5/4 PARADISE ST., BIRMINGHAM, 1 


is } Principal: PAMELA CHAPMAN, L.R.A.M. 
MACADAM AND EVE 3m 3f 4 Full-Time Training Course for the Stage and 
CRANFORD Im OF 5/4 Teachers of Speech and Drama 
Full Particulars from the SECRETARY 
DARK SUMMER Im 4f 4/10 
CORINTH HOUSE im 6f 4/10 


FIT FOR HEROES 4m 3f 4/4 


EVANS PLAY | IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF SPEECH 














QUALITY 
MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, WC1 SOUND 


EQUIPMENT 
Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 
Equipment available on hire for long or short 


1 * periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 
THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. Ltd., 1/5 Maple Plac 
I R E N Cc ll N) Tottenham Court Rd. W.1. Museum 5a? (4 lines) 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
_Established 1830 


~ January (1952) || The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 
SUPPLEMENT TO Established 1925 


FRENCH’S CATALOGUE Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald Wolfit, 


: - C.B.E., E. Guy Pertwee, Abraham Sofaer, Margaret 
Containing a list and details of all plays recently | Halstan and the late Marie Ault and Leon M. Lion 
released for production by amateur companies 


Sent post paid on application } INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT 


——— in the ART of the THEATRE 
SAMUEL FRENCH LTD rs Su | | 25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2, Sussex Tel. Hove 33587 


26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, wee 









































SLIM IN 6. WeeKs—on ~ Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


MONEY REFUNDED Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 


Revolutionary bath treatment — nothing to Marylebone High Street, W.1 
= et ” bg rg ;, no on at Opposite Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regent Pk. Stns 
ieting. or free booklet (in plain envelope), 
attach name and address to this advert, and STUDIOS FOR HIRE from si a.m. to 9 p.m. 
post to SLIMSWIFT (Dept. S53), 3 Grand 
Parade, Brighton. pet hyinn tid wat ceeee : 
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be remembered 


ONLY A 
FEW 
COPIES 
LEFT 


Theatre World 
Annual No. 2 


by FRANCES STEPHENS 
(Editor Theatre World) 


18s. net 


A fine souvenir of 
the Festival Year. 
‘“‘ This book of undying 
interest . . Collectors 
of theatrical literature 
will regard the appear- 
ance of future volumes 
as an annual event not 
to be missed..-—STAGE. 


Season June 1950-May 1951 


FOR THE COMPLETE THEATRE LIBRARY 


REFLECTIONS ON THE THEATRE by Jean Louis Barrault 
Translated by BARBARA WALL, with all the original drawings 
“ Barrault is a dedicated man with a mission to take drama into new territory; 

a prophet who holds the stage to be a central clearing house of human 

thought, and who expresses his dream of its fulfilment with the burning zeal 

of an early Christian Father ’’—Eric Keown in Punch 2I1s. Net 
THEATRE OF TWO DECADES by Audrey Williamson 
Foreword by J. C. Trewin, 50 pages of Illustrations 
“ She is extremely percipient of fine shades’’—Ivor Brown in the Observer 25s. Net 
FONTEY N—Impressions of a Ballerina by William Chappell 
40 exclusive photographs by CECIL BEATON, 24 drawings by the author 
“ This poetically expressed, sincere study ""—-Empire News 2nd Imp. 21s. Net 
SINGING MY WAY by Victoria Sladen 
“ One of the few contemporary English opera singers possessing a genuine flair 

for the stage”’—The Stage 16s. Net 


FANNY KELLY of Drury Lane by Basil Francis 


The heroic life of a pioneer in training women for the stage 16s. Net 


SYBIL THORNDIKE by Russell Thorndike 
“One of the best of stage biographies ''—Tribune 18s. Net 


1 DO WHAT I LIKE by W. A. Darlington 
“ This quite enchanting book”’—Harold Hobson 12s. 6d. Net 


OLD VIC DRAMA by Audrey Williamson 


“ Theatrical history as it should be written ’’—English 25s. Net 


NO STAR NONSENSE by Peter Cotes 
“Very readable book ’—Ivor Brown 12s. 6d. 


A PAGEANT OF ENGLISH ACTORS by Donald Brook 


“Can be thoroughly recommended ”—Liverpool Post 16s. Net 


Jota. ILLUSTRATED BOOKS * SALISBURY SQUARE * LONDON 





